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ON VENTRILOQUISM. 
—>_>—- 

We have selected for the amusement of our readers a 
subject rather of an extraordinary nature, but which, it 
seems, may be so treated as to be rendered instructive and 
highly amusing. Perhaps the article may throw some 
new light upon the point at issue between some of our 
correspondents, to whom we addressed a note in the last 
Kaleidoscope, containing our opinion upon the point they 
had left to our decision, but upon which we declined 
offering any decisive judgment. The article in the 
Phrenological Journal, which is introduced by a letter 
from our correspondent G. D. C. will, we trust, enable 
the gentlemen who have a wager pending on the subject 
to settle it to the satisfaction of one of the parties. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1rn,—You have expressed a desire, in your notice of 
the wonderful powers of M. Alexandre, to have some ex- 
planation of this talent which appears to the generality of 
men so inexplicable. I had the honour to receive a call 
from this gentleman, and, in a conversation of some length, 
he gave me to understand, that in a late number of the 
Phrenplogical Journal, this mystery of so many centuries 
is le clear and open to the conviction of every one. 

In this learned and very able essay, which is here given 
almost entire, the author traces the history of the singular 
art Called, or rather miscalled, Ventriloquism, from the 
time when it was well known to the Assyrians, Egyptians, 
and Jews, to the end of the 18th century, when the nearest 
approach to the truth, in its explanation, was undoubtedly 
made by the French philosophers. 


Liverpool. Yours, &c. «G. D.C. 


‘‘ Scripture,” our author mentions, ‘‘ makes many re- 
ferences to the magicians, the wizards, the charmers, and 
those that have familiar spirits ; and the profound Selden 
saw reason to translate the Hebrew Ob—plural Oboth, 
(generally translated Python, or magician) by Demon or 
Spirit, which was believed to dwell in the belly, and speak 
within the possessed, without their exercising their own 
organs of speech. Accordingly, the Septuagint translates 
Ob by the Greek word engastrimuthos, and the Vulgate 
by ventriloguus, both words signifying the same thing, 
namely, speaking with, or at least from, the belly. This 
was too valuable a deception not to be practised by the 
cunning deluders of the superstitious ancients, and it be- 
came so common as to form a kind of divination called gas- 
tromancy, where the diviner answered without appearing 
to move his lips, so that the listener believed he heard an 
abrial voice. There has been much controversy, even 
@mong divines, as to the reality of the ghost of Samuel. 
Bustathius, Archbishop of Antioch, in the fourth century, 
eotiiposed a treatise in Greek, to prove that the supposed 





evocation of Samuel was the deception of a demon, of 
which the Witch of En-dor was possessed. This is, in 
truth, a treatise on engastrimism, according to the notions 
then entertained of it ; for the Archbishop has no idea that 
the art was not preternatural. It is by no means clear that 
Saul saw Samuel, the word perceived being more properly 
understood, as he takes his information from the woman 
with regard to what did appear, and is prostrate on the 
earth when Samuel speaks.* Now, ventriloquism in 
the woman has been supposed all that was required. The 
Septuagint calls her engastrimuthon ; and Selden expressly 
says, that in the original, this woman spoke by means of 
Ob, or a demon, which word is, in other places of the 
Old Testament, translated ventriloquus. The opinion is 
common, that the Pythian responses were delivered by 
the same vocal illusions ; and in the Vulgate, the Witch 
of En-dor herself is said habere pythonem. 

‘‘In the earlier ages of Christianity the same art pre- 
vailed; and St. Chrysostom and GEcumenius both make 
mention of diviners who were called Engastrimandri. 
There is no reason to believe that so imposing and profit- 
able an engine to move a rude people was unknown to the 


*| necromancers and enchanters of the dark ages; but we 


have no account of an individual ventriloquist earlier than 
the sixteenth century, when one appeared in France of 
the name of Louis Brabant, valet de chambre of Francis 
the First. This man practised his art solely for purposes 
of swindling. It is related of him, that being denied the 
hand of a young woman of fortune and station much 
above his own, by her father, he renewed his addresses 
after the father’s death, and when in the presence of the 
lady and her mother, imitated the deceased’s voice, which 
seemed to come from the ceiling of the apartment: with 
cries and groans he imputed his aggravated tortures in 
purgatory to his refusal of his daughter to Louis Bra- 
bant, and conjured her, ‘ if ever she did her poor father 
love,’ to marry the said Louis forthwith; which, in suit- 
able horror, consternation, and filial piety, she did. The 
swindling bridegroom succeeded, at the same time, in en- 
riching himself, so as to meet his bride’s fortune. He 
frightened a rich old usurer out of ten thousand crowns, 
by a well-timed intimation, en ventrilogue, of what 
awaited him in purgatory, with a distinct exposition of 
the only method of averting the otherwise certain doom. 
This accomplished person, we may presume, did much 
business on a smaller scale, besides these two great coups 
de maitre. 

‘* A century after this period, probably in consequence 
of the appearance of another or other ventriloquists, the 
first modern attempts seem to have been made to write 
upon the subject; and Allazzi, an Italian, in 1629, pub- 
lished a work entitled, Leonis Allatii de Engastrimytho 
Syntagma. Alazzi, in the same work, translated the 
Greek treatise of Eustathius into Latin; but his own 
treatise, as well as that of the Archbishop, is confined to 
the question of the evocation of the ghost of Samuel, on 
which controversy the works are erudite and argumenta- 
tive. 

** Conrad Amman, a Dutch doctor in medicine, had ob- 
served the ventriloquists of the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and published a Latin treatise at Amsterdam, in 1700, 


#1 Sam. xxvii. 7,8. _ 





to explode the old notion, current, it would appear, til! 
then, that Engastrimism is a demon in the belly. His 
observations seem chiefly to have been made on an old 
woman at Amsterdam, who possessed the talent of ven- 
triloquism. His theory was, that the effect was produced 
by a sort of swallowing of the words, or forcing them to 
retrograde, as it were, by the tracheal artery ;—by speaking 
during inspiration of the breath, and not, as in ordinary 
speech, during expiration.—‘ Quidquid hactenus,’ says 
Conrad Amman, ‘ de voce et loquela dixi, de quotidiana 
illa et vulgari accipi velim, que fit expirando; est enim 
adhuc modus eam per inspirationem formandi, qui non 
cuivis datus est, et quem aliquoties in Gastrimythis qui- 
busdam admiratus sum: et Amsteledami olim vetulam 
quandam audivi utroque modo loquentem, sibi quedam 
quesita quasi inspirando respondentem ; ut eam cum viro, 
duos ad minimum passus ab ea remoto colloqui dejerassem ; 
vocem enim, inter inspirandum absorptam e longinquo 
venire credebam. Muliercula hec Pythiam agere facile 
potuisset,’ &c. 

‘* Nothing farther appears on the nature or history of 
ventriloquism till the year 1772, when a work appeared 
on the subject by M. de Ja Chapelle, Censeur Royal at 
Paris, and a member of several learned bodies, besides the 
Royal Society of London. This, although a greatly over- 
learned work, with a prodigious display of irrelevant eru- 
dition, gives a most satisfactory explanation of ventrilo. 
quism, which was confirmed by a committee of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, and ultimately by the whole 
Academy. We have the more confidence in the theory, 
that it is demonstrated to be true, so far as it goes, by 
what we hold to be the surest of all tests—by phrenology. 
The existing ventriloquists of M. de la Chapelle’s time 
were two:—a Baron Mengen, in the household of Prince 
Lichtenstein, at Vienna; and a person of the name of 
Saint Gille, a grocer at St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris. 
Both these ventriloquists were communicative, made no 
secret of their art, and contributed descriptions of their 
own experiences, to forward the inquiry which seems, in 
that time of profound peace, to have made some noise in 
France. 

Baron Mengen ridiculed the old prejudice, that ventrilo- 
quists speak from, much less with, the stomach and belly ; 
and made no pretence to any other aid than that of the 
common organs of speech. The Baron’s account of him. 
self is in substance this :—That he owed his art toa pas. 
sion, which showed itself in him at a very early age, to 
counterfeit the cries of animals and the voices of persons : 
and he soon found that he had the power of imitating 
sounds in such a way as to give them the appearance of 
coming from points different from his own mouth. That 
his organs gained flexibility by use, so as to be able to suse 
tain a long illusion. For the sake of amusing his friends, 
he made a small figure or doll, with a contrivance with 
which, by inserting his hand under the dress, he could oc. 
casion appropriate motion of the lips. With this figure, from 
which he could make his voice to appear to come, he carrried 
on droll and often highly-satirical conversations. His own 
words, describing the kind of vocal exertion he made, are ag 
follows :—‘ I press my tongue strongly against my teeth 
and left cheek, and the voice, which appears articulated 
| by the mouth of the figure, is formed in reality between 
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the teeth and the left cheek of my own. For this I use 
the precaution to hold in reserve in the windpipe (lc 
gosier* ) a sufficient portion of air, either to sing or speak, 
without the stomach or belly giving any assistance ; and 
t is solely with that portion of air in reserve, moderated, 
retained, and suffered to escape with effort, that I produce 
the voice which I wish to make heard. Add to that a 
quality in my tongue extremely subtile and rarely pos- 
sessed, by means of which I articulate all syllables and 
words (either singing or speaking) without in the least 
moving the lips; and taking great care to retain to the 
end of each period, phrase, or sentence, the air which 
comes from the lungs for the renewing of my respiration, 
which requires a very good chest.’ 

«* M. Saint Gille was more at hand, and was often visit- 
ed and experimented upon by M. de la Chapelle. In their 
first interview, the ventriloquist surprised and rather 
alarmed the philosopher, by producing a distinct cry of 
* M. de la Chapelle !’ as if from the roof of a neighbour- 
ing house. On farther acquaintance, M. de la Chapelle 
accompanied Saint Gille on occasions of many amusing 
and perfectly innocent applications of his art. On one 
of these, he addressed many individuals of rank, of both 
sexes, to their great consternation, as they sat on the 
grass, at a fete champetre, with many witty personal re- 
marks, for which he had been previously prepared—tie 
effect may easily be conceived. On another, he imposed 
incessant mass-singing upon a fraternity of monks who 
had been remiss in their attention to the departed soul of 
one of their number. The deceased spoke as from the 
roof of the choir where they were assembled, and uttered 
jJoud complaints and awful threatenings against the sur- 
vivors fer their neglect of him. 

On some occasions, M. Saint Gille put his powers to 
good uses, in mortifying vanity, abasing pride, disap- 
pointing avarice, and changing selfish and base purposes. 
Several very diverting instances of these are detailed by 
M. de la Chapelle. 

M. Saint Gille made no mystery of his art more than 
Baron Mengen, and attributed all his success to an ¢v- 
ireme desire and continued habit of exercising his organs 
in that imitative way. He gained the accomplishment in 
a very short time—eight days—at Martinique, by isi- 
tating another ventriloquist. ‘This circumstance leads M. 
de la Chapelle into the only mistake he commits, namely, 
that any one that chooses may become a ventriloquist. 
It is the very circumstance which forces a phrenologist to 
the opposite conclusion, 

(To be confix.ued.) 


* This is physically impossible; and the Baron afterwards 
ows that he means the lungs or chest. 








LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To William Duesbury, of Bousal, Derbyshire, colour- 
manufacturer, for a mode of preparing a white from the 
impure native sulphate of barytes.—Dated 29th Sept. 
1825.—6 months to enrol specification. 

To John Martineau the younger, of the City-road, 
Middlesex, engineer, and Henry William Smith, of 
Laurence Peuntney-place, London, for improvements, 
communicated from abroad, in the manufacture of steel.— 
6th Oct —G months. ; 

To Sir George Cayley, of Brompton, Yorkshire, baronet, 
for a new locomotive apparatus.—6th Oct.—2 months. 

To James S. Broadwood, of Great Pulteney-street, 
piano-forte maker, for improvements in small or square 
piano- fortes —6th Oct.—6 months. 

To Thomas Howard, of New Broad-street, London, 
merchant, for an engine which he intends to calla vapour- 
engine.—13th Oct.—6 months. 

‘o Nathaniel Kimboll, of New York, but now residin, 
m Faleon-square, London, for a process, communica 
irom abroad, of converting iron into steel.—-13th October.— 
6 months. 

To Renjamin Saunders, of Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, 
button-manufacturer, for improvements in making but- 
tons.—13th Oct.—6 months. 

To Thomas Dwyer, of Lower Ridge-street, Dublin, 
silkemanufacturer, for improvements in the manufacture 
of butions. 13th Oct.—6 months, 








To Joseph C. Daniell, of Stoke, Wiltshire, clothier, for 
improvements in machinery for weaving woollen cloth.— 
13th Oct.—6 months. : 

To Josiah Easton, Esq. of Bradford, Somersetshire, for 
improvements in locomotive or steam-carriages, and also 
in eater the roads for the same.—13th Oct.—6 
months. 

To William Hirst, John Wood, and John Rogerson, of 
Leeds, for improvements in machinery for raising and 
dressing cloth.—2ist Oct.—6 months. 

To Ralph Stephen Pemberton, and John Morgan, of 
the parish of Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, for a combined 
drawing and forcing pump.—21st Oct.—2 months. 

To Goldsworthy Gainey, of Argyle-street, Hanover- 
square, for improvements in the apparatus for raising or 
generating steam.—2I1st Oct.—6 months. 

To Lemuel Wellman Wright, of Princes-street, Lam- 
beth, for improvements in the construction of steam- 
engines.—21st Oct.—6 months. : 

To Henry Constantine Jennings, of Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place, Middlesex, for improvements in refining 
sugar.—22d Oct.—6 months. 


JS¥len and sHManners. 
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SKETCHES OF SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN. 
BY DOCTOR TIMOTHY TWIST, 
Graduate of the Marischal College, Aberdeen. 











« Fools are known by looking wise, 
As men find woodeocks by their eyes.” 
— HupDIBRAs. 
“Le vesciche galleggiano sopr’acqua, mentre le cose di peso 
vanno al fondo.” _— 
A NIGHT AT AMBROSE'S. 





[CONTINUED FROM A FORMER NUMBER.] 

“*T loves fun, for I made a fool of my father,” was the 
language of the ‘* London blood” fifty years ago. This 
delectable sentiment having travelled northward, probably 
with the Wellington boots, is now adopted by the modern 
Athenian. It is the motto to the chapter of the heart, and 
betokens much for the rising generation, who, according to 
the mental deductions of some modern philosophers, 
should be infinitely wiser than were their fathers. 

**T loves fun, for I made a fool of my father,” is a sen- 
timent flattering to the understanding, and is particularly 
fascinating to those Celtic islanders who flock into Edin- 
burgh about the autumn, like the ‘* pee weets”* to our 
native shores in spring ; uninitiated, but apt, the splendour 
of a town life quickly inspires them with a new intelligence. 
No sooner have they been taught the deportment and 
habits of ihecity gentlemen, than they laugh to scorn the 
simple manners of the country, and despise the plainness, 
the honesty, and the industry that acquired the means by 
which they procured their admittance into this arena of 
wit, fashion, and debauchery. 

To these observations, splendid, and perhaps numerous 
exceptions might be instanced; there have been high- 
landers of acknowledged worth and talent, men eminent 
in artsand sciences; philosopliers, warriors, and statesmen, 
and there may yet be found among highlandmen, persons 
of great private worth, who are not only useful in their 
generation, but are ornaments to human nature—never- 
theless, we meet with many fools, a few knaves, and I 
have known some cool calculating villains, but those, 
thank Heaven, are not many, and are seldom prosperous. 

Among the members of the club, of which I have been 
treating, I did not know any one who deserved an epithet 
more vicious or more degenerate than buffoon or fool. 
Some there were entitled to acknowledgments for excel- 
lent qualifications both of head and heart, but as it is 
generally the case that fools are less restrained by a sense 
of modesty, than men of good understanding, I opine 
that Dr. Twist is justified in selecting such for his animad- 
versions. 





* Lapwing. 





A fool may be termed a blank leaf, upon which the 
manners of the age are chalked with accuracy and dis- 
tinctness: he uses no art to efface the absurdities which 
the times leave upon him, nor has he the power to give to 
them a colouring foreign to the lights and shades by which 
he is surrounded; he is therefore the very mirror from 
whose surface society is reflected in its native garb. When 
such persons assume attitudes to attract observation, they 
not only are qualified, but they become proper objects to 
exhibit as presenting a living picture of the peculiarities of 
a province or nation. 

With these remarks I now proceed in my narrative of 
‘** A night at Ambrose’s,” hoping that no good man will 
be offended with any freedom or severity of observation, 
which, of course, cannot apply to him. There is not a 
country under heaven in which there are not vices open to 
correction, and follies which ought to be exposed. Modern 
Athens is not singular in this respect; but her follies 
have a peculiar character—they are quite Athenian. To 
proceed— 

I had been far some time in conversation with the person 
who sat upon my right; he was, you will remember, the 
gentleman with ** spectacles on his nose:”’ his name was 

Fotheringiam, and, as I before mentioned, he was very 
communicative to me upon subjects relating to the clubs. 
While yet listening to him, I was abruptly roused bya 
voice proceeding from the opposite chair. It was the 
voice of Andrew Trundleplate; a squat, round-headed, 
square-shouldered gentleman. Whatever was the subject 
of his discourse was marvellous—wonderful and extraor- 
dinary beyond example; and it would have been certainly 
very wonderful, and most extraordinary, too, if anyone 
could have listened to him for five minutes together, and 
not have discovered the amazement worker and the:mag- 
nifier; in the present instance he was pledging a mighty 
toast, being nothing less than—*‘ To the health and me- 
mory of the immortals.” ‘** To the health and memory of 
the immortals” was muttered, murmured, and roared 
round the table. ‘* To the immortals! and who the d—l 
can the immortals be?” said I to myself, involuntarily 
imbibing the spirit of the company; for I am not accus- 
tomed to swear; and to the credit of good breeding, there 
was no lack of it in this place. ‘* Who can the immortals 
be ?” repeated I; atethe same time raising my fore-finger 
over my right eyebrow, to collect my recollections: but 
my friend Mr. Fotheringham had anticipated me; he 
whispered over my shoulder—‘* The immortals are the 
contributors for the Blackwood.” ‘* Black enough,” said 
I, ** and, no doubt, wooden many of them are; and these 
are symbols sufficiently expressive of their perpetuity and 
merits.” ‘* And these young men around you (continued 
he) are in training, and hope soon to join this veteran 
band. Mark me,” he exclaimed, looking towards the 
other end of the room, ‘* yonder, on the left, towards the 
President, do you not perceive a fair-faced Caledonian, 
with a bull foretop: that gentleman is a framer of 
acrostics, epigrams, and ballads; he has written above 
fifty scraps, of one or the other class; but he has’ been 
unfortunate—every one of them have been rejected. His 
acrostics wanted ‘ point, polish, and piquancy’—thus it 
was recorded in the secretary's books; his ballads wanted 
personality, and his epigrams were ‘ foggy and saltless,’ 
according to the same judicial record. He is advised, by 
the medical attendant on the club, to eat pickles with his 
ham and capon—always to have anchovy, capsicum, and 
vinegar on his table, and to drink his brandy undiluted. 
Do you not mark how faithfully he obeys the last injunc- 
tion ?”” 

‘* Three chairs from him you will observe a crisp-haired, 
dark-eyed youth: that stripling is known by the name of 
Young Tickler ; his province is to lamapoon, satirize, and 
libel ; he, too, has been) unfortunate. From his own con- 
fession, he never could manage his jack-pudding of a 
muse, as he jocosely terms her; if he is ordered to-libel a 
particular person, his effusion dwindles into generalities ; 
if he attempts a lampoon, most perverse as it will appear, 
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his wit falls on the ill-fated head of some of his associates, ; presented to him ?—why, he said it was a damned bore— 





and his satire has always been remarked to bear strong 
evidence that he is of the wrong party. Of course, all his 
productions hitherto have been rejected. He told me the 
other day he had adopted a new plan to correct his wan- 
dering imaginations. It is thus: he has procured a 
wooden deity of great size, and has placed it upon a pedes- 
tal in his study ; it is stained with lamp-black, and on the 
pedestal is ciphered, in large Chaldee characters, ‘* black 
wood,” and, indeed, the term is very applicable to the ap- 
pearance. This deity is termed by him the presiding 
genius of his labours, and is meant to operate upon his 
excursive fancy with the same effect as a beacon light (a 
black one) to the benighted ship, guiding her (his fancy 
oi the ship) safely into port. 

‘¢ Near young Tickler sits M‘Dunder; that gentleman 
hath prosed to the amount of three hundred pages at a 
time, but, poor fellow, he hath prosed himself out of 
favour; because he wrote good-naturedly of J——y, his 
foolscap was returned with postage and reproof. 

‘s There is Macwhey, too; he undertook to write a 
panegyric upon Galt’s last novel (he, Galt, is writing 
another ;) but happening to observe that Mr. Galt (an ex- 
cellent name) dined at the Union with Moore, the poet, 
his essay was damned most effectually, and he was recom- 
mended to read D’Israeli’s * Quarrels of Authors.’ Many 
others, whose stories are both pitiful and ridiculous, have 
fought and fallen:under the black banner :—but, behold ! 
the Vice-President stands up; we shall hear a speech.” 

The Vice certainly had stood up, but having lost all 
notions of equilibrium, and ‘‘ projecting,” as Mrs. Rams- 
bottom would say, three ugly hiccups, he fell back with 
such a thundering crash into his arm-chair as roused the 
sleeping members at the remote end. Three distinct plaudits 
shook the apartment, and rushed through the opened win- 
dows, giving note to the passengers beneath of brilliant 
thoughts and good cheer. In fact, the werthy Vice ruffed 
as loud as any one, not knowing that he was the object of 
this strongly-expressed applause. 

Toddy having by this time run a long campaign, traces 
of its potency was clearly developing themselves among 
the members; the imaginations of some began to run riot, 
while the judgment of others seemed scarce awake to the 
scene around them. 

In the general hubbub, however, some one had the good 
sense to ‘call for a song;” meantime, while the usual 
humming, and hawing, and apologising, preparatory to 
such trials of taste and voice, as the thrumming of an old 
song, Mr. Fotheringham, who addressed me, spoke with 
some severity of the Blackwood aspirants. ‘* And is it 
thus,” rejoined I, ** that you appreciate the merits of the 
party with whom you are associated ?”” ‘* Ay, ay !” said 
he, *‘ I have joined those hair-brained fellows in their 
nightly meetings, because I pass the time pleasantly 
enough among them ; but I lend my efforts to neither the 
Blackwood nor the ‘ blue and yellow’ literary party—the 
latter, however, is infinitely superior in intellect to the 
party with whom I am connected; but there is not so 
much amusement to be found in their ranks: moreover, 
they do not combine sweet conviviality with its literary 
labours—they have no noctus ambrosiana.” 

Peter Flighty, who was listening to Mr. F.’s narrative, 
waiting impatiently for the close, seized that opportunity, 
and broke forth to the following effect :—‘‘ Ha! we have 
clever men among us;—what do you think Tickler said 
the other day ?—’twas a glorious repartee—ha! ha! ha! 
Mr. Mealypouch, than whom there is not a greater miser 
in all broad Scotland, always has wine in his house! 
Think ye how ?—why, he has a large bottle, he! he! he! 
with a glass stopper in the mouth o’ it, and port wine 
in the belly o” it; the stopper is broken over by the mouth 
of the bottle, and there it sticks, tantalizing every effort 
to get it out. Mealypouch presented this bottle, with 
sundry others, one night to his visitors, among whom was 
Tickler,—the other bottles were empty, this one was full; 
and what do you thiak Tom Tigkler said, upon its being 


wasn’t that good >—wasn’t that good ?—he! he! he!” 

Here Peter Flighty was stopped short, by the announce- 
ment of an original song, to be sung by the author, upon 
which a pale-faced personage of youthful appearance, with 
lank yellow hair, and a melancholy cast of phiz, brought 
up a few important hems! and placing his right hand 
with feeling upon that spot where philosophers say the 
affections reside, sung, in the most mournful key, the fol- 
lowing stanzas : 


When this heart, dearest maid, that adores you 
Hath sunk in the stillness of rest; 
And those limbs, which now tremble before you, 
Are laid cold and low in the dust ; 
Then—then, thou shalt grieve for the anguish 
Of him whom thy pride did enslave; 
Like the sun-parched rose thou shalt languish, 
And sink with remorse to the grave. 
When the song was ended, thunders of approval rent 
the tables, and almost rent the heads asunder; glasses 


with toddy, instead of caps, were thrown to the ceiling, | 


and the great bowl danced a rondcau:* while the decanters 
capered most furiously, up sprung the great apperition of 
the Vice, at one end of the table, while the President 
hung over the other, and like a note of interrogation,+ as 


the fashion for those in the upper story of a house to fancy 
that they escaped, while those in the lower one died ; 
merely by avoiding contact. It was the fashion to sup- 
pose the disease quelled altogether, by separation and care 
continued, by neglect of these simple precautions. Such 
were the fashions of the plague. : 

But mark how fashions revolve again. It is discovered 
that the fashion was a bad fashion; that the plague was 
not contagious; that it could not be imported; that it 
would not spread ; that it ought not to spread; that it 
must not spread ; that quarantine is nonsense, and tyranny 
and oppression, a project of governments and custom- 
house-officers, to check trade and put money into their 
pockets. 

Dr. Stewart is the only man who can cure consumptions ; 
Dr. Solomon is, or was, if he be dead, the man of men for 
nervous diseases; nobody can cure the liver but Mr. Aber- 
nethy; nobody the bile but Dr. Scott, when he was alive; 
nobody can champoo but Mahomet, or scrub but Dr. 
Grosvenor, or make steel collars but a man who lives at 
Warwick, or treat with the gout but Dr. Scudamore, or 
the dropsy but Martin Bree. 

An Alderman has made himself giddy and bloated with 
excess of turtle and champagne. Instead of abstracting 
the turtle and champagne from the stomach, the cupper 
extracts the blood from the neck. More turtle goes in, 
more blood comes out; the head becomes giddier every 
day ; he falls down at the next feast with the calipash in 
his mouth; the cupper is sent for, but the undertaker 
comes—his cup is run out. 

At present, all diseases depend on plethora, and fulness, 





if questioning the cause of the uproar—members, opening 
their saucer-like eyes, stared, scratching their destructive 
bumps, in amazement at their more animated colleagues. 
—And here I shall drop the curtain and my goose-quill, 
in the hopes soon to return to Ambrose’s. 





* Thirteen revolutions. 
+ “When his wife’s by, he follows like a note of admira- 
tion."— Moore's Sheridan. 








FASHION IN PHYSIC. 


—_ 


The history of small-pox is as well known to the people 
as to physicians. It was the fashion to keep the pa- 
tient as warm as possible ; in warm rooms, warm blankets, 
with warm fires, and so on: fresh air was esteemed poi- 
son,—cold air, death. And if this wasa fashion, it was one 
without its philosophy and its good reasons. The erup- 
tion was ** better out than in:” it might be checked; and 
therefore, also, cordial and hot drinks formed part of the 
fashion. But times at last revolved, though old women, 
here and there, still hold to the old doctrines and fashions; 
and it is not very likely that the fashion will retrograde 

ain. 

"- rational physician knows that cold has the same vir- 
tues in measles and scarlet fever as in small-pox; but it is 
still the fashion to keep the measles warm, for the same 
reason, or lest the eruption should be repelled; and should 
the reverse be attempted, all the women, and nine-tenths 
of the apothecaries, would be up in arms. Some more 
success has attended the attempts to check scarlet fever by 
cold, but it is far from generally received. 

The stomach had its day, when, on a sudden, all Ben- 
gal broke loose on us: an army of yellow nabobs, burst 
up with currie and calomel, arrived to explode the sto- 
mach by the introduction of their own livers and Dr. 
Dick.—-The liver now became the fashion; liver com- 
plaints, bilious, bile, became the fashionable phraseology. 

No sooner had calomel and Bengal taken the lead in 
fashion, than every man and woman began to apply 
their fingers to the ** hypochrondres,”’ their tongues to the 
looking-glass, to examine the morning complexion, to 
scout false delicacy in language, to ‘‘call a spade a spade;”” 
blooming seventeen scrupled not to tell her lover that she 
was ‘‘bilious this morning;” they began to ride jack- 
asses to joggle the liver; and, from a paltry village, Chel- 
tenham became a city of circulating libraries, and raffles, 
and parades, and pump-rooms, and cockneys, and idle- 
ness. 

In days past it was the fashion for the plague to be con- 
tagious. It was the fashion to catch the plague, and to 
die of it, at Marseilles, in London, in Egypt, in Turkey, 
in Morocco, at Malta, in Italy, in Spain, and elsewhere, 
just as it had been the fashion at Athens in days long be- 
fore. It was the fashion to take the disease by touching 
the patient, by wearing his cast clothes; and it was the 
fashion not to take it, by avoiding such contact, burning 





such clothes, washing them, or fumigating them. It was 





and infil ion; fevers, plagues, consumption, dropsy, 
it is no matter. Starvation and abstinence are the pre- 
ventives; the lancet, the leeches, cupping, calomel, salts, 
are the cures. 

Of all the unlucky fashions, the lancet is the most un- 
lucky, for the patients, at least; because it is always at 
hand, and is easily applied. It has also the merit of’ pro- 
ducing temporary relief, invariably, be its effects ulti- 
mately ever so pernicious. Medical men, at least, should 
know the reason why. It acts by diminishing sensibility. 
It produces temporary torpor and faintness, therefore ease ; 
and thus relieves those pains and symptoms, the causes of 
which it confirms, and which eogery it aggravates. 
On this system, it is the fashion to say that all mankind 
eats too much, that wine is poison, and soon. We are 
tormented and harrassed with fears and anxieties, and 
many, very many, are made ill by the very projects of 
prevention and cure. ‘ a 

Thus, to pass from preventive to cure, it is no matter 
what pain is felt, it is inflammation, and requires blood- 
letting. If it be rheumatism of the intercostal muscles, it 
must be pleurisy of course; no matter what is the reason, 
the constitution, the age, the patient must be bled; the 

ains remain or increase: how should it be otherwise 7—. 
fre cannot draw his breath freely ; he must be bled again, 
and again. If he abounds in wealth, folly, fashion, or con- 
fidence, it is repeated: months may pass away in this way ; 
the inflammation has relapsed; he is threatened with a 
consumption ; he must be bled again. If he does not be- 
come consumptive, he is lucky; he becomes helplessly 
debilitated, perhaps, or possibly requires years to repair 
these injuries. Perhaps he is sent to Italy; the lancet 
ceases to do its pernicious office, he recovers, more or less, 
and the climate gains the — 

To pass to another modification. An attack of ague, 
the long exposure to cold, the natural debility of age, ag- 

ravated, perhaps, by excess of eating and drinking, pro- 
ane exhaustion, causes torpor, numbness, the appear- 
ance of apoplexy, perhaps of palsy. The lancet is called 
in, then the cupper, then leeches; real palsy ensues; the 
use of one, or other, or all, becomes frequent or periodical ; 
the disease is confirmed and extended, the patient becomes 
fatuous, and at last he dies. ; 

Is it possible to believe that the abstraction of blood can 
be innocent, even where it is not injurious? It is not in- 
nocent even in health; though, in a strong man, the effects 
may be little marked, and soon recovered;—misapplied in 
diseases, it is injurious or fatal.—-London Magazine. 











Antiquities.-Colonel Wall, of Hallow Park, lately 
presented to the Mayor and Corporation of Birmingham, 
a piece of ordnance, and nine suits of black iron armour, 
which belonged to Charles II. by whom they were left at 
Worcester, after the fatal battle in 1651. The gun is a 
brass long French six-pounder ; it was presented to Charles 
Il. by the Compte de Bergh, whose arms and name are 
engraven upon it; there are also the arms of France, with 
the date of 1628; round the butt are the words, Johannes 
Sithof me fecit Bruxellis. It was spiked when left, but 
the inside is not injured. 
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TO A BOUQUET, 
GATHERED IN SCOTLAND, AND KINDLY PRESKNTRD BY MI88 R. 
— 

Came ye, bright flowers, from the land of the mountain, 
The region thrice hallowed of Genius and Song; 

The land of romance, where, by flood and by fountain, 
The fays on a moonbeam, unseen, dance along? 

Came ye, fair flowers, from lov’d Scotia, so blooming, 
To languish and die on a far-distant shore, 

Like your own hapless Mary, her beauty consuming 
In sighs for a land she might never see more? 


Lovely and loved ! alike now are sleeping, 

Or flatterers, or foes, the deep sleep of the grave; 
Yet Pity, for thee, sad and silently weeping, 

Oft vainly deplores whom no sorrows might save! 
And atill, royal victim, when pensively musing 

Thy story eventful, and darksome upon, 
Oh ! still, in laments all thy weaknesses losing, 

For thee will the heart in its bitterness mourn! 


For ye, gentle flow’rets, no dungeon is waiting, 
No rival, for you, the rude block has prepared ; 
And yet from the rose the warm tint is retreating, 
And the red heather pines as if roughly it fared ; 
While the bright Laurinstina, late verdantly glowing, 
Seems fading, alas, as of mildew the prey; 
Nor can friendship, her tenderest caresses bestowing, 
With care ever watchful, preserve from decay. 


Bioom yet awhile on the hearth of the stranger, 
Ah! bloom, and yet let me your perfumes inhale; 
And I, lovely exiles, will sereen you from danger, 
And shield when loud threatens the death-boding gale : 
And when love, nor friendship, nor skill may avail ye, 
When doom’d, fragile beauties, to wither and die, 
The heart in its loneliness oft shall bewail ye, 
And memory recal Scotia’s flowers with a sigh. 


Liverpool. G. 








FROM A GENTLEMAN TO HIS WIFE, ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 
a 
(+ We trust that the author of the following lines, 
which he transmitted to his lady during his absence from 
home, and of which we have been favoured with a copy 
by a mutual friend, will excuse us for presenting them to 
eur readers. —_ 
TO MY VERY DEAR *#####2, 
ON MY FORTY-FIFTH BIRTH-DAY. 





1 have passed near a century's quarter with thee, 
And still thou art all in this wide world to me. 

I see thee—as first when my young heart adored, 
‘Thy image—its ido]—so sacredly stored : 

1 see thee when close to thy fond anxious breast, | 
Thou nursledst our first infant darling to rest: | 
Lsee thee watch over our lost babes and weep, | 
Or smile on those forms which so peacefully sleep : 
1 see thee when troubles have harassed thy mind, 
And memory left but a deep pang behind: 








1 see thee when joy has illumined the scene; 

When the path-way of life has been calm and serene: | 
When around thee our children their gambols have played, 
And a mother’s delight all thy bosom has swayed. } 
Far, far from that bosom be tumults and fears, 
And our loves, like our lives, still increase with our years : 

In health, peace, and happiness, long be thou spared, | 
With thee and thy children be each blessing shared ; 
1 have passed near a century’s quarter with thee, H 
And still thou art all in this wide world to me. | 


TO THE EDITOR. 

The following lines were written by a highly respectable 
and very promising young man, now no more; should you 
approve of them, I may perhaps be able to furnish you with 
a tew more productions of the same authot.— Yours, &c. 


iver pool. W. T. F. 
THE GOOSE—BY T. C. 
—_ 


Tradition says, in days of yore, 

Perhaps a century back, or more, 

A certain man, now dead and gone, 
Ordain’d by will his infant son 

In some secluded spot to live, 

Till he at manhood should arrive; 

Distant so far from every town, 

That e’en the name should not be known ; 
From every village so remote, 

He should not hear a human note; 


| Deprived of mortal intercourse 


But with his guardian; what is worse, 
A lot experienced now by no man ; 
He never was to see a woman! 
The site of this deserted spot, 
Our sires to tell us have forgot, 
But it has oft been understood 
To be the centre of a wood. 
However, what the father willed, 
The story says was strict fulfilled, 
And there the son alone remained, 
Til: he to years mature attained, 
When, by a clause, or codicil, 
Giv’n in the tender parent’s will, 
The busy world, before not known, 
Was on a sudden to be shown; 
And first of all the artless heir 
Was to be taken to a fair, 
On novelties to feast his eye, 
And there to be allowed to buy 
Whate’er one thing should please him most, 
Though strange the choice, or dear the cost. 
In due pursuance of the will 
Foremention’d, clause, or codicil; 
The guardian, on th’ appointed day, 
Convey'd his anxious charge away. 
Amid the bustle of the fair, 
The simple boy, with wand’ring stare, 
Now gratifies his opened eyes, 
And with incessant queries plies 
His tutor, wishful much to know 
The names of what compos’d the show ; 
Of things that gratify the taste, 
Tarts, pies, and cakes of tempting paste; 
Of things that gratify the ear, 
The various music that was there; 
Of things that gratify the sight, 
The race, the show, the dance, and fight ; 
But most of all, as oft did pass, 
The city belle and country lass. 
These unknown creatures took his eye, 
And as the comely girls went by, 
Said he, “‘ Pray tutor, what are these ?” 
To which the man replied, ‘“ They're geese. 
These novel things in full amaze, 
He, with a pleasure new surveys; 
And every object now conspires 
To raise and gratify desires. 
But ere his relish’d pleasure’s done, 
The day concludes, the setting sun 
Tells them that darkness soon will come, 
And recommends their journey home. 
This hint the careful guardian took, 
Who bade his young companion look, 
Nor hesitate to fix his choice, 
But take the object in a trice, 
Since the departure of the day 
Warn’'d them ‘twas time to go away. 
So now to make judicious choice 


~ 





” 


But fearful much of doing wrong, 

He hesitates, and muses long; 

Until, at length, his patience done, 
Him thus addressed th’ entrusted man :—~ 
“Is this the progress that you make, 

In fixing upon what to take? 

Come, since you are so very slow, 

The night’s advancing—let us go.” 

** Stop,” said the other, ‘for I'll choose, 
And, with your leave, I'll have a goose!" 
To those who think the story true, — 
It furnishes instruction due; 

Since he who did not ken its use, 

To other things prefer’d a goose ; 

And since in place of being bought, 

A goose may oft be had for nought; 
Since town and country, far and nigh, 
Afford a full and choice supply : 

*Tis plainly here laid down, that no man, 
Who knows the value of a woman, 
Should fuolishly expend his life 
Without the comforts of a wife; 

For by the tale, ’tis plainly shown, 

**‘ Man was not made to be alone.” 


SERRATE LS LEANED LETTE 
ON FIRST HEARING CARADORI SING. 
(By the Rev. Wm. L. Bowles.) 

Muse of immortal grace, and heavenly song! 
No more despairing search the mortal throng, 
One spirit like thyself, ’mid human kind, 
With voice as sweet, and looks as fair to find; 
Oh ! listen, and suspend thy parting wings, 
Listen! for, hark! ’tis CaRApDor! sings! 
Hear, in the cadence of each thrilling note, 
Tones, scarce of earth, and sounds seraphic float ; 
Mark, in the radiant smile that lights her face, 
Mark, in her look, a more than earthly grace, 
And say, repaid for every labour past, 
** Beautiful Spirit! thou art found at last!” 





LIVERPOOL AND LEEDS CHESS MATCH. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—My absence from home having lately prevented 
me from reading your entertaining miscellany so regu- 
larly as I usually do, it was not till this day that I read 
the letter of X Y Z, on the Liverpool and Leeds chess 
match, inserted in your number for the 11th of thismonth, 
and on which I will now make some remarks, trusting 
that you will not refuse to insert them in your next num- 
ber. The writer of that letter taxes the Leeds amateurs 
with having acted ungenerously towards their adversaries, 
because they refused to play a second game after they had 
won the first, and did it in terms which, it seems, highl 
offended him. But, as he has not stated the reasons whi 
caused that refusal, I will do it, that he may know it did 
not arise, as he hints it, from any fear of encountering, a 
second time, adversaries whom they had defeated, after 
having given them the move, and having allowed them, 
through inattention, to obtain other advantages, of all of 
which they could not avail themselves. Whenever, in the 
course of the last game, the Liverpool amateurs had, or 
thought they had, obtained any advantage, they never 
failed to send the most insulting proposals, which were 
always rejected, because the Leeds amateurs had no wish 
to make of the game a gambling concern. When, at last, 
it was evident, even to the Liverpool amateurs, that they 
had lost the game, they very generously offered to give it 
up asa drawn game. This /ibcra/ offer being also declined, 
they gave it up as lost; but, lest their adversaries should 
rejoice too much at their victory, they stated it, as their 
opinion, that the Leeds amateurs had not, in the course 
of the game, made a single good move; a remark which, 
however true, should not, I think, have been made by 
the losers of that game; as, besides being no compliment 
to them, it tended to show, that, after having, like mere 
children, taken the most arrogant tone when they had the 
advantage, they could not keep the command of their 
tempers on finding themselves disappointed in their hopes 
of success; and this was certainly a sufficient reason for 
declining to play any longer with such adversaries. In 
conclusion, I would beg to assure X VY Z, that, when- 
ever the Leeds amateurs have any occasion to hold a cor- 
respondence, they will always do it, as they did ia the 
case of which he complains, in terms suited to those whom 
pe ge am, yours, &c. ABC. 





Among the numerous things he tries, 


eds, October 29, 1825. 
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The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli”.....0...0. VIDA» 
—<— 


SOLUTION TO GAME LXVIII. 
White. Black. 
1 Queen ......G—6 
2 King.........B—2 
3 King.........C—3 
4 King.........D—4 








+3 King ....... 
4 King.........F—3 








5 Queen ......G—5 5 King.........E—2 
6 Queen ......F-—4 t6 King -D—1 
7 King.........D—3 7 King........E—1 


8 Queen ......F—6 8 King.........D—1 
9 Queen ......F—1 or A 14 MATE. 
OR, 
b. 5 King ......F—2 
w. 6 Queen ......G—4 
b. - King ......E—1......0r b. 6 King .........F—1 


w.7 King ......E—3 
b. - King ......F—1 
w. 8 Queen ......G—6 
b. - King ......E—1 
w. 9 Queen ......G—1 


w. 7 King.........E—3 
b. - King.........—1 
w. 8 Queen ......G—1}4 


or B—1 AMATE. 


Mare. 


' # The black king moves to E 5 rather than to E 3 or F 3, 
that he may avoid going tuwards the sides of the board. 
+ If the black king moved to D 5, the white queen would 


move to F 6. 
¢ If the black king mov 


ed toE 1; 


7 w. King--D 3 7 b.King--D 1 8 w. Queen.-F 1}4 MATE. 
(a) If the black king moves to D4, the white queen moves to 
E6. Ifthe black king moves to D 5, 


2 w. King'.---B—2 
*b. King ----E—5 
3 w. King .---C—5 

b. King ----D—5 





4 w. Queen .-F—6 
b. King ----C—5.-.-or b. King ----E—4 
5 w. Queen --E—6 5 w. Queen --G—5 
b. King -.--B—5 b. King ---.F—3 
6 w. Queen ..-_D—6 6 w. King ----D—3 
+ b. King ----A—S b. King -.--F—2 
7 w. King -..--C—4 7 w. Queen --G—4 
b. King -..-A—4 ¢ b. King .-.-F—1 
8 w. Queen --B—40rA6}4 8 w. King ----E—3 
MATE. b. King ---.-E—l 

9 w. Queen --E—2 or G14 


MATE. 


* The black king moves to E 5, rather than to C Sor C 4, 
that he may avoid approaching the sides of the board. If 
the black king moved to D 4, the white queen would move 
to 


tif the black king moves to A 4, the white queen gives 


eheckmate at B 4 


If the black king moves to E 1, the white queen gives 


etceldsate at E 2. 
i 


[No. Lxrx.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate the 


black king in 


his queen's bishop’s square C 8, in fifteen moves. 
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ae Chit Chat. 


| ABERNETHY. 





The great sagacity of this eminent surgeon, and his 
| rough mode of addressing his patients, are equally well 
| known; indeed, such manners, Sir A. Cooper has been 
heard to say, are several thousands a year in his wav: 

Mr. B. a gentleman of fortune, near Huddersfield, went 
up to London, to consult Abernethy for an inward com- 
| plaint of long standing; but the moment he entered the 
| room, Abernethy said, ** You need not come to me, Sir, 
you are a dead man; you have not half a year to live ;” 
and ringing the bell, asked for the next in waiting, coolly 





out of the question.”-Mr. B. was never secn to smile 
after, and did not live quite three quarters of a year; 
having previously made his will, which he had never done 
before. . 

A gentleman was entering into all the details of -his 
| complaint, when Abernethy grew impatient, as usual, and 
| said, ** Good God ! Sir, get on, and come to a conclusion.” 
| The patient was going on again with his story, when Aber- 
| nethy said, hastily, that he was wasting time miserably, 
and that ‘he could not listen any more, unless he would 
come to the point at once. Upon which the patient got 
up, and locking the door, put the key in his pocket, and 
declared that he had travelled a long way for the purpose 
of consulting—that he would be heard, and that neither 
of them should leave the room until his case was properly 
considered. Abernethy then laughed heartily, and desir. 
ing his positive patient to sit down, listened quietly to the 
whole story. 


The following is the title of a poem, published by 
‘* Richard Harper, Hospital-gate, 1638, London :"— The 
anatomie of a woman's tongue, divided into five parts—a 
medicine, a poison, a serpent, fire, and thunder. 











‘THE FOREIGN PUNCH. 


—=— 

Our readers have probably heard of the arrival in Lon. 
don of Monsieur Mazurier, the celebrated Punch of the 
Continent. He has been engaged, we understand, at the 
Covent-garden Theatre at an enormous salary, and the 
following notice of his debut, the other evening, is copied 


from the London prints : 

‘© The principal attraction of the evening was evidently 
the debut of Monsicur Mazurier in Polichinello, his exhi- 
bition of whose whimsicalities has gained hin so much 
applause in Paris. We need not inform our readers that 
this personage is an incarnation of our old friend the 
* celebrated wooden Roscius, Mr. Punch,’ whose Italian 
descent is notorious. We still retain for this amusing 
companion of our earlier years a degree of affection not 
inferior, though we hope better regulated, than that of the 
nobleman who once purchased him, and were, of course, 
not a little pleased to, see his humour and activity so well 
developed as they were by his new representative. The 
audience were themselves evidently actuated by sentiments 
congenial with our own, and, on his entrée, and during 
the whole of his first scene, the applause was enthusiastic. 
On his second appearance, however, a strong party of 
advocates for the * legitimate drama,’ commenced an 
attack, headed by a little gentleman in the boxes, whose 
strong personal resemblance to the innocent object of his 
dislike almost induced a supposition that his incessant 
exclamations of ‘ stuff, rubbish,’ &c. were but a sple- 
netic ebullition, arising from some family feud. We 
shall not now argue over again the old question, but con- 
tent ourselves with saying, that, if ballets, pantomimes, 
and dancing in general are to be introduced at * winter 
theatres’ at all, we see not why grotesque dancing is to 
be excluded, nor why those who laugh heartily at the 
eccentricities of a Grimaldi, should turn up their critical 
noses at the vagaries of Mons. Mazurier, his equal cer- 
tainly in whim, as well as in activity. The postures into 
which Polichinello threw himself were certainly most ex- 
traordinary ; so closely resembling those of his inanimate 

rototype, that it became almost a doubt with us whether 

e possessed those supernumerary joints which are reckoned 
among the advantages of humanity. Of the plot of the 
ballet we say nothing; in fact there is none; the whole 
scene, consisting of the interruption occasioned to the 
marriage of two Neapolitan peasants by the intrusion of 
Mr. Punch, shipwrecked upon the coast, who, 4fter 
amusing himself for some time with the terror which his 
tricks excite, makes friends with the villagers, and joins 
in their coucluding dance. At the fall of the curtain, the 
partial disapprobation which had frequently shown itself, 




















concluding with ‘* Relief, in your case, Sir, is entirely 




















and been as often overwhelmed by the applauses of those 
who were determined to enjoy their laugh, even though 
not strictly en regle, was compictely drowned in the gene- 
tal approbation. ‘* Christmas is a-coming,’ as the old 
song says, and we then trust that we shall find Monsieur 
Mazurier a promment performer in one of those panto- 
mimic harlequinades which may certainly now plead pre- 
scription as their infallible title to ¢ legitimacy,’ an 
arrangement which will doubtless satisfy all parties.” 











The WaletMesrone. 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 
alps 

There is scarcely a man, woman, or chil: in the country, 
who is not directly or indirectly interested in any sugges- 
tions for facilitating or rendering steam-navigation more 
safe or agreeable than it is at present. For this reason'we 
trust that we need offzr no apology for the repetition of 
that small portion of the following article, which appeared 
in the last Mercury, as it contains hints for passengers, at 
the last extremity of danger, which may be the means of 
extricating them from fatal results. The letter of Mr. 
Henry Bell, which we also insert, will be perused with 
much interest, as the writer’s name is almost inseparably 


connected with steam-navigation. 
— 


EFFECTUAL, INSTANTANEOUS, AND CHEAP LIFE PRESERVER, 


TO BE USED IN THE LAST EMERGENCY AT SEA. 





The plan we would propose is so extremely simple, 
so cheap, and so effectual, that we are astonished that 
it should not be universally adopted, as a certain means 
of keeping persons afloat until they could be picked up 
by bvats trom the shore, or those of the vessel. What 
we would recommend, is simply to have on board 
an ample supply of such corks as boys sometimes 
use in learning to swim; and we do not hesitate to say, 
that if the Comet hoi been furnished with a quantity ef 
this simple and cheap material, it is probable not a lite 
would have been lost on the late melancholy occasion. 
Such corks would be, on an cmergency, instantly applied ; 
nor is it necessary that they should be fixed as usual under 
the arms. The person who had occasion for them-need 
only grasp, in one or both hands. the cord that connects 
the two rings of corks, and he will be buoyed up as long 
as he can hold on. It is a vulgar error, that when a vessel 
sinks, the persons on board are ‘* sucked under,” 2s it is 
termed, beyond remedy. There is, unquestionably, a 
temporary vortex formed by the water rushing to fill the 
space lately occupied by the vessel—but this very soon 
subsides; and if the person momentarily thus drawn, or 
rather forced under, had hold of such a pair of corks as we 
are recommending, he would soon re-ascend to the surface. 
The more we have thought of the plan, the more asto- 
nished we have been, that if no other more expensive 
apparatus be adopted, so simple and efficacious and eco- 
nomical a life-preserver should not be provided on board 
all steam-boats. We have made some inquiries respecting 
the price of the material, the result of which is, thata 
pair of corks, adequate to the support of any person, 
would not exceed one shilling end sixpence or two shil- 
lings; and that if they were laid in at the best market, 
they would not amount even to that paltry sum ; so that 
steam.vessels might be provided with one hundred pairs 
for six or seven pounds. In cases of leakage, where the 
danger is not so imminent as to require, the personal 
application of the corks, they might be so stowed as to add 
greatly to the buoyancy of the vessel,-and to counteract, 
in some degree, the weight of the steam-engine and boiler. 

A respected correspondent, 7’. ?. whose communication 
is now before us, recommends balls of corkwood, from six 
to eight inches in diameter, to be tixed on each end of a 
piece of tough wood, about two feet long and an inch in 
diameter, with two cords fastened to. the centre of the 
stick ; the cords to be knotted at certain distances to pre- 
vent the hand from slipping, and to be long enough to tie 
round the body. We do not perceive any particular ad- 
vantage, however, from connecting the corks with wood, 
in preference to cord: wood might possibly be broken, 
and the balls might escape, which can hardly happen 
when connected by cord. _— second thoughts, how- 
ever, it has occurred to us, that a very simple mode of 
obviating the objection to 7. P.’s plan, would be to have 
a cord, as well as the connecting stick which he recom- 
mends: this, in the event of the latter being broken, would 
prevent the escape of the corks. — 

It has been often urged, that in order to render steam- 
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boat conveyance perfectly safe, the engine ought to be 
entirely detached from the vessel appropriated to the pas- 
sengers. The tow-boat would then be of a size just 
adapted to carry the engine only; and the tow-line might 
be of any required length. However effectual this plan 
might be to obviate dangers of every description, we ap- 
prehend that the voyages made on the towing principle 
would be much more tedious than they now are; and, as 
quick travelling is the order of the day, we are by no means 
sure that steam-hoats on this plan would be encouraged ; 
and we have only adverted to it, because every hint upon 
60 important a subject deserves attention. 

As every suggestion connected with the safety of passen- 
gers by steam-boats is of general interest, we shall here 
transcribe a letter on the subject, which has lately been 
addressed to the editor of the Glusgow Free Press, by the 
well-known veteran, Henry Bell. ‘7 


“ Sir,—The dreadful accident which took place between 
the Comet and Ayr steam-boats coming in contact with each 
other off Kempoch Point, about three miles below Greenock, 
betwixt one and two o’clock on Friday morning, the 21st 
October, by which the former was run down, and a great 
many lives lost, makes it necessary that some steps should be 
taken to prevent, in future, as far as possible, such accidents 
taking place, by carel or mi ag t 

“As I have had the honour of bringing steam-vessels into 
practice in Great Britain, as well as other countries, I would 
beg leave to suggest what would, I coneeive, be an improve- 
ment, and for the safety ef the lieges: 

* Jst.—I would recommend a bill to be brought into Par- 
liament, laying down a proper code of laws and regulations 
for the management of those steam-vessels. I have had much 
experience in steam-navigation, and have made it my study 
to observe and watch over all its movements, and I now 
plainly see that itis absolutely necessary, for the interest of 
all concerned, that the Legislature should interfere, as the 
present accident, us well as that which formerly oceurred, 
was entirely through carelessness. In these laws, it is by no 
means to be wished that commerce should be fettered with 
unnecessary expenses or delays; and I would suggest what I 
eonceive would auswer all the purposes required. I would 
recommend that each steam-boat should be licensed and num- 
bered as stage-coaches; and in these licenses, that the ton- 
nage of the vessel, and number of horse power of the engine, 
should be inserted. The expense of the license not to exceed 
one shilling per horse power, on a stamp of 5 per cent. on the 
value of the license. 

‘© 2d.—That all steam-vessels at or under twenty-horse 
power be restricted not to carry on board, at onetime, more 
than forty passengers (children from six to twelve years of 
age to count as one half passenger), each passenger to be 
allowed 56 lb. of luggage; and all steam-boats upwards of 
twenty-horse power to be at liberty to carry one passenger 
more for eack horse power above twenty. Thus, a boat of 
fifty-horse power would be licensed to earry seventy pas- 
sengers, independent of the crew; licenses to be taken out 
annually. 

** 3d.—That those vessels be navigated by experienced sea- 
men, for captains, pilots, mates, &e., and should also have 
experienced engine-keepers, of which the proprietors must 
produce certificates, and for whom they should be responsi- 
ble, and these peoples’ names to be indorsed on the license. 

* 4th._-That those steam-vessels be at least furnished with 
two ligkts, one on the bow and one on the mast-head, to be 
put up at one hour after sun-set, aud properly attended to; 
also an alarm bell, at night, attached tothe engine, anda 
proper watch kept a-head with a speaking-trumpet to direct 
the steersman of the vessel. 

** 5th.—That all steam-boats meeting each other give way 
to the larboard side, and all steam-boats, when overtaken by 
a swifter one, do the same, and allow them to pass on their 
starboard side, by stopping their engine as soon as the one 
overtaking them comes within thirty feet of their stern; and 
all eailing-vessels to give a sufficient birth for steam-boats 
passing with freedom, inattention to which rule has formerly 
cauged the loss of lives. 

“6th.—That a general inspector be appointed for examin- 
ing each steam-boat and engines, machinery, &c. whose cer- 
tificate will enable them to get their lieenses, having power 
to appoint competent deputies at each proper station, and 
whe may call in proper judges to decide upon any disputed 
peint between the proprietors and inspectors; the salaries to 
be paid from the licenses. 

“* A great number of other regulations might be suggested, 
regar@ing accommodations at harbours, ferries, &c. which 
might be introduced in the said bill, and I hope the few hints 
1 have thrown out, or such like, will show the public the 
necessity of some better regulations being immediately 
adopted.—I remain, a friend and well-wisher to the good of 
my country and safety of my fellow-creatures, 


** Raths, 85th Oct, 1825" “ Henry BE.” 








Che Lnbvestiqator. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 
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CHAPTER IIL—TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


—=——— 
Conveying and exchanging commodities is denominated ‘ 


trade or commerce; the term ¢trade being generally em- 
ployed to signify conveying and exchanging goods between 
the individuals of the same country; and the tern com- 
merce, to denote conveying and exchanging goods between 
the individuals of different countries. 

When industry appropriates the spontaneous gifts of 
nature; when it bestows utility upon materials which 
could not otherwise administer to our wants; or, when it 
multiplies the fruits of the earth, its operation in producing 
wealth is obvious and direct, and may, with a moment’s 
observation and reflection, be perceived and understood. 
The case is different with respect to trade and commerce. 
It is the business of these to convey and exchange commo- 
dities ; and how wealth can be created by conveying and 
exchanging articles already in existence, does not, at first 
sight, appear so very plain. Accordingly we find that the 
operations of trade and commerce, in producing wealth, 
have generally been denied or misunderstood ; and it was 
long the established opinion that these branches of indus- 
try merely transfer the articles of wealth from hand to 
hand, without increasing the general mass of riches; and | 
that when they increase the opulence, either of individuals , 
or of nations, it is at the expense of other individuals or of | 
other nations. ‘These erroneous opinions are now nearly 
exploded. We will proceed to show that trade and com- 
merce, in conveniently transferring commodities from 
hand to hand, have a powerful influence in increasing the 
quantity of all the various articles which are in any way 
useful or desirable to man. 

The propensity to truck and barter one commodity for 
another, gives occasion to the divisions of employment, 
and the divisions of employment increase, in an astonish- 
ing degree, the effective powers of human industry. As 
our wants and desires are very various, the operations of 


| while every hand is directed to the employment to which 
| habit has adapted it, the necessaries, comforts, and luxu- 
| ries of life are multiplied to an extent scarcely conceivable 
‘by those whose observations have been confined to situa- 
| tions in which trade and commerce have little scope, and 
| where their consequents, the divisions of employment, are 
|imperfectly established. ~ 

| Trade and commerce cause different applications of la- 
bour and capital mutually to co-operate with and aid each 
other. Were it not for these there could be no division of 
employment ; and he who wished to acquire any article of 
wealth would have to perform for himself all the different 
| operations concerned in its production. Let us examine 
\the influence which this would have upon the effective 
powers of the several branches of industry, beginning with 
that which appropriates the spontaneous gifts of nature. 

Without trade and commerce, and the division of em- 
ployment to which they give occasion, the fisherman, for 
example, after having supplied himself with materials, 
would have to build his own vessel, to manufacture his 
own line and tackling, and, by a previous exercise, either 
of appropriation or of agriculture, to provide a stock of 
provisions to subsist upon while at work. Under such 
circumstances, a canoe, with lines and tackling of the 
most inferior description, would be the only capital he 
could acquire; his exertions would necessarily be contined 
to the vicinity of the shore; and if, while so poorly 
equipped, he chanced to appropriate a greater quantity of 
fish than his own family would consume, the surplus could 
find no market, and would perish upon his hands. Con- 
trast these feeble and limited productive powers with those 
which the fisherman acquires when trade and commerce 
enable him to borrow aid from the miner, the manuface 
turer, and the farmer. The stout ship now takes place of 
the skiff or the canoe ; the metallic hook and harpoon sup- 
plant the crooked bone or pointed stick; provisions are 
supplied for the most distant voyages, and the fisherman, 
after visiting banks situated in the middle of the ocean, 
and approaching either pole, finds, in every commeércial 
country in the world, a market for the cured fish, the 
spermaceti, and the oil which he brings back. 

The influence of trade and commerce in heightening the 
productive powers of the manufacturer, is still more con- 
spicuous. It has been already stated, that, as capital ac- 
cumulates and population multiplies, the same number of 
hands, in consequence of improved machinery, and more 
perfect divisions of employment, become capable of work- 
Ing up a greater quantity of material.. But were it not for 
trade and commerce, improved machinery, and the divisions 





labour, by which they are supplied, must be very various 
also. Ifa man were to attempt to fabricate for himself all 
the articles necessary for comfortable existence, haif his 

time would be expended in shifting his tools and adjusting | 
his materials; and, distracted with a multiplicity of em- | 
ployments, he could become expert at none. On the con- | 
trary, when a person devotes himself to a particular trade, 
his time is no longer lost in shifting from one occupation | 
to another, and use and habit give him a degree of rapidity | 
and skill, which, unless the fact were forced upon us by | 
experience, we could scarcely conceive the human hand 
capable of — 

It is not in mechanical and manual operations alone 
that the division of employment augments the powers of 
industry. Nature, by giving to different districts different 
soils and climates, has adapted them for different produc- 
tions. Now it must be obvious to the most inattentive 
observer, that, by establishing divisions of employment in 
these districts, and cultivating, in co-operation with na- 
ture, the productions of the soil will be multiplied to an 
extent which cannot easily be calculated. 

Trade and commerce not only give occasion, in the first 
instance, to the divisions of employment, but regulate, in 
every case, the extent to which they can be carried. In 
those interior and thinly-peopled districts, where few ex- 
changes can be made, and where, in consequence, each in- 
dividual is compelled to apply himself to different kinds of 
work, we find the productive powers of industry at the 
lowest ebb. Little work is despatched, and that little, in 
a rude, unfinished manner. The produce of the soil bears 
no proportion to its natural fertility, and the country con- 
— miserably deficient in the comforts and conveniences 
of life. 

Society puts on a different aspect in populous districts, 
situated in the neighbourhood of the sea, or of navigable 
rivers. Here the power of exchanging is unlimited, and 
each person finds, that, in return for the surplus produce 
of his own labour, he can readily obtain such portions of 
the surplus produce of other men’s labour as he may have 
occasion for. In consequence of this extension of trade, 
divisions and subdivisions of employment are established, 
and, while every field receives that species of cultivation 
which is best calculated to co-operate with nature, and, 





of employment, which thus increase so prodigiously, the 
effective powers of manufacturing industry could never have 
existed. It is self-evident, that if there were no exchanges 
there could be no division of employment; and the 
slighest consideration must convince us, that, without the 
divisions of employment, the me re for abridging la- 
bour would be of the rudest kind, and the effective powers 
of the manufacturer at the lowest ebb. Supposing that 
there were neither trade nor commerce, and that, in con- 
sequence, each individual performed every kind of work 
for himself; then, he who wished to fabricate a plough, 
would, in the first place, have to furnish himself with in- 
struments for felling timber and exploring mines. These 
once obtained, he would be under the necessity of going to 
the forest to cut down branches for the shaft of his plough, 
and then of proceediiig to some mineral district, to dig, 
from the bowels of the earth, the iron for its share. But 
his labours would not cease here ; and, after the necessary 
materials had been thus obtained, the branches would have 
to be cut down to the proper shape and dimensions, a fur- 
nace must be erected for smelting the ore, and a forge for 
softening the purified metal, and beating it out into 
the proper form. But these complicated and difficult 
operations no single individual, no single family could 
perform; and, therefore, without mercantile industry, 
and the divisions of employment which it enables us 
to establish, a plough, in any way resembling that which 
is at present used, could never have been fabricated. 

With respect to agricultural industry, the case becomes 
still stronger. The plough is but one out of many imple- 
ments necessary for cultivating the soil; and if, besides 
supplying himself with the whole of these, the farmer, 
with his own hands, had to erect his own buildings, to fa- 
bricate his own furniture, and to make his own clothes, it 
is evident that nothing deserving the name of tillage could 
possibly be effected. Agriculture, which has been igno- 
rantly represented as the single and only source of wealth, 
can scarcely have existence until trade and commerce, by 
establishing divisions of employment, have enabled all the 
other branches of industry to unite and co-operate with it 
in the work of production. 

Thus we see that trade and commerce are not like ap- 
propriation, manufactures, and agriculture, direct and 
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primary sources 0. *<=slth, but are i t and y 
sources of wealth, rendcring appropriation, manufactures, 
and agriculture, infinitely more efficacious than they other- 
wise could be. In appropriation, manufactures, and agri- 
culture, wealth is produced directly ; in trade and com- 
merce it is produced indirectly. 

A saving in the expense of direct production, arising 


from greater fertility of soil, has in no way a more bene- ; 


ficial effect upon the wealth and prosperity of a country, 
than a saving to a similar extent in the expense of indirect 
production, occasioned by greater facilities in the transport 
and interchange of commodities. When industry no 
longer replaces, with an adequate profit, the whole of the 
capital employed, the work of production cannot proceed. 
If there were a tract of land, of such a degree of fertility 
as to enable a thousand labourers employed in agriculture 
and manufactures to raise and prepare the necessaries of 
life for one thousand two hundred, while the state of com- 
munication was such as to require two hundred and fifty 
labourers to transport and exchange these necessaries, then 
it is quite clear that this land could not be cultivated, be- 
cause one thousand two hundred and fifty labourers em- 
ployed upon it, in agriculture, manufactures, and trade, 
could procure the necessaries of life for no more than one 
thousand two hundred : but, if the means of communica- 
tion between one part of the district and another were so 
improved that the different articles of food, clothing, &c. 
could be transported and exchanged by one hundred men, 
then the territory may be profitably cultivated; for, in 
this case, one thousand one hundred men employed in 

iculture, manufactures, and trade, will produce the 
necessaries of life for one thousand two hundred, that 
is, replace their subsistence with a profit of nearly ten per 
ceft. The diminution in the expense of production oc- 
casioned by improvements in the means of communication 
whieh disengage one hundred and fifty men from the 
necessary business of transporting and exchanging com- 
modities, has precisely the same effect in rendering this 
district capable of tillage, as if its natural fertility had 
been so increased, that it would yield to the labour of 350 
the same produce which it could formerly have yielded to 
that of 500. 

But every diminution in the expense of production, 
which pe i us to bring in tracts which could not other- 
wise repay the cost of reclaiming them, allows additional 
portions of capital to be applied to the more fertile soils 
already under tillage. Improvements in the means of 
internal communication give occasion not only to extended, 
but to heightened cultivation, and, with respect to the 
facilities for obtaining agricultural produce, have pre- 
cisely the same effect as a general increase in the natural 
fertility of the soil. As far as wealth and prosperity are 
concerned, it is exactly the same thing, whether we cul- 
tivate'a country where it requires 130 men to raise sub- 
sistence for 200, and only twenty to transport and exchange 
it, or whether we cultivate one in which subsistence for 200 
may be raised by the labour of 100, but cannot be trans- 

and exchanged without the labour of fifty. 

With respect to manufactures, improvements in the 
means of carrying on internal intercourse have a still more 
beneficial influence. In these branches of industry a 
cheaper mode of communication diminishes the cost of 
production by a two-fold operation ; and, while it lowers 
the price of food and material, enables the same quantity 
of work to be performed by a smaller number of hands. 
Where the means of internal intercourse are defective, the 

eople must reside in the immediate neighbourheod of the 
Fietriot which furnishes them with subsistence, and will 
consequently be very much scattered over the surface of 
the soil; while, if the country were well intersected with 
roads, canals, and navigable rivers, food might be ob- 
tained from the most distant quarters, and all that part of 
the population which is not required in agriculture, might 
congregate itself into great towns. But we have seen, 
thatin proportion as the papain of a country is so 
congregated, the divisions of employment become more 
aceurate, machinery of greater power is introduced, and 
the productive powers of manufacturing industry increased. 
In.a. great town like Manchester or Birmingham, the 
same number of hands will perform a much greater quan- 
tity of work than in a small village, where each indi- 
vidual would have to perform several spereticne, and 
where the business would not be sufficiently large to ad- 
mit of extensive and complicated machinery for the abridg- 
ment of labour. Hence, improvements in the means of 
internal communication cheapen wrought goods, not 
merely by. effecting a saving in the expense of transporting 
and exchanging them, but also by allowing that species of | 
ating of the population in the districts favourable | 
to manufactures, which enables the same number of hands 
to finish up a greater quantity of materials. 
A most important consequence of foreign trade or com- 
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merce is, that it accelerates prosperity in new countries, 
while in old countries it removes the natural check to pros- 
perity, and throws the stationary state to a greater distance. 
In new countries, where it is not necessary to take in in- 
ferior lands, or to cultivate the better soils in an expensive 


are extraordinarily high; while, from the population 
being thin and scattered, and from capitals being little 
accumulated, the application of machinery and the divi- 
sion of machanical employment are imperfect ; and, conse- 
quently, the productive powers of manufacturing industry 
are extraordinarily low. The case is reversed in old coun- 
tries. In these, the necessity of resorting to inferior soils, 
and of applying additional portions of capital to the best, 
renders it daily more difficult to raise an increased supply 
of agricultural produce ; while, in consequence of denser 
population, and larger accumulations of capital, employ- 
ment is more subdivided, and machinery better applied ; 
so that the productive powers of manufacturing industry 
increase rather than diminish. Hence, we perceive, that 
in new countries, prosperity is retarded by the difficulty of 
converting raw produce into wrought goods; while, in old 
and populous countries, prosperity is checked, and ulti- 
mately the stationary state brought on, by the difficulty, 
not of working up, but of procuring agricultural produce. 
Now, the difficulty of working up raw produce in the one 
case, and of obtaining it in the other, may be completely 
obviated by those international divisions of employment 
which foreign trade establishes. 

The principle is so important, that it will be proper to 
explain more fully the manner in which, in an old coun. 
try, commerce extends the limits of prosperity, and throws 
the stationary state to a greater distance. 

We will suppose, that cultivation has been pushed so 
far in England, that, upon the next quality of land which 
remains to be taken in, it would require the labour of five 
families to raise the raw produce necessary for the con- 
sumption of six; while, in consequence of the accumu- 
lation of capital, and the subdivision of employment, the 
labour of one family will prepare the wrought goods ne- 
cessary for the consumption of six. Now, itis plain, that 
if in this case England cannot import raw produce, she 
will have arrived at the stationary state. If she attempted 
to raise an additional quantity of food and material from 
her own soil, the labour of six families, five being em- 
ployed in cultivating, and one in manufacturing, would 
just produce the quantity of food, material, and wrought 
goods necessary to the consumption of six families; and 
no surplus would be created to remunerate the capitalist 
for the employment of his stock. But it is evident, that 
before capital ceases to replace itself with a surplus or 
profit, production must be arrested. While it required 
the labour of one family to supply the wrought necessaries 
consumed by six, land requiring the labour of five, to 
raise the raw produce required by six, could not be taken 
into cultivation ; and England would find it impossible to 
extract an increased quantity of food and material with 
which to subsist and employ an additional population. 
The ultimate limit of her prosperity would be attained. 

Now, let the commerce of America be opened to Eng- 
land, and let the manufactured goods prepared by the 
labour of three families bring from that country a return, 
consisting of agricultural produce for six families; and 
immediately the limits to the wealth and population of 
England will be removed to a greater distance. For the 
labour of one prepares the wrought goods, and by means 
of this exchange, the labour of three procures the raw pro- 
duce necessary to the consumption of six. But when four 
produce what is expended by six, the surplus or profit is 
fifty per cent. The most rapid accumulations of capital 
might be made, and the manufacturing population of 
England might continue to multiply while there remained 
in America a fertile and well-situated district to be re- 
claimed. Thus, unrestricted commerce between the old 
and the new country, while it rolled with redoubled velo- 
city the tide of civilized population from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocear., would give the wealth and resources of 
England the capability of an almost infinite increase. 

(To be continued.) 














Hashions for Nobember. 


Evenine Dress.—Silk baréges dress of citron-colour ; 
the corsage arranged in small perpendicular plaits, rather 








high across the front of the bust, where it is straight, and 
set in a broad band, ornamented with a row of rosa salva- 
tira; the shoulder strap is broad and plain: the sleeve 
short, and composed of two rows of vandykes, the points 
meeting in the centre of the sleeve, and forming squares 
or diamonds between, which are of white satin, orna< 


manner, the productive powers of agricultural industry | 


mented with a full-blown China rose in each; the sleeve 

is terminated with narrow vandyke blond lace, the same 

as the tucker. The skirt has a deep border, headed with a 
| band of citron-colour gros de Naples, with pendant straps, 
| supporting a drapery of the same material formed into 
vandykes, edged with satin. Necklace, three delicate chains 
of gold, fastened in front by a beautiful ornament of pearl 
| and turquoise; ear-rings to suit ; bracelets of broad gold, 
| studded with rubies, outside the gloves, which are long, 
and of white kid. White satin shoes, 

WaLkine Dress.—A pelisse of light lavender-co- 
| loured Gros de Naples, with an ornament down the front 
| of the skirt, resembling lacing, formed of rouleaux of the 
; same colour and material as the pelisse. The sleeves en 
| blouse, confined up the narrow part of the arm, from the 
wrist, with satin straps. A double pelerine falls over the 
shoulders, but not low, pointed @ la Vundyke ; this is sur- 
mounted by a single colicrette of muslin, trimmed round 
with a full quilling of tul/c. Pelerine hat of black velvet, 
lined with white satin, with ribbons of white jonquil, 
striped with scarlet. A lace jfichu negligée is worn under 
the bonnet; the lace, a beautiful specimen of Urling’s 
manufacture. 
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ANECDOTE OF LORD BYRON. 





When Lord Byron, accompanied by Lieut. Ekenhead, 
swam the Hellespont (about two miles wide,) he supposed 
it was on the spot where Leander swam to meet Hero. The 
tide of the Dardanelles runs so strong, that it is impos- 
sible either to swim or to sail to any given point. Lord 
Byron went from the Castle to Abydos, and landed on the 
opposite shore, full three miles below his meditated place 
of approach. He had a boat in attendance all the way, so 
that no danger could be apprehended, even if his strength 
had failed. His Lordship records, in a small poem, that 
he got the ague by the voyage; but it was well known, 
that when he landed, he was so much exhausted, that he 
zladly took the offer of a Turkish fisherman, and reposed 
in his hut for several hours ; he was then very ill, and 
as Lieutenant Ekenhead was compelled to go on board his 
frigate, he was left aloue. ‘The Turk had no idea of the 
rank or consequence of his inmate, but paid him most 
marked attention—his wife was his nurse, and, atthe end 
of five days, he left the shore, completely recovered. 
When he was about to embark, the Turk gave him a large 
loaf and a cheese, and a skin filled with wine, and then 
presented him with a few pres (about a penny each) 
prayed Alla to bless him, and wished him safe home. His 
Lordship at the time made him no return to this, more 
than saying, he felt much obliged. When he arrived at 
Abydos, he sent over his man, Stefano, to the Turk, with 
an assortment of fishing nets, a fowling-piece, a brace of 
pistols, and twelve yards of silk to make gowns for his 
wife. The poor Turk was astonished, and said, ** what a 
noble return for an act of humanity!” He then formed 
the resolution of crossing the Hellespont, and in propria 
persona thanking his Lordship. His wife approved of the 
plans and then launching his boat, he sailed about half 
way across, when a sudden squall upset his boat, and the 
poor Turkish fisherman found a watery grave. Lord By- 
ron was much distressed when he heard of the catastrophe, 
and with all that kindness of heart which belonged to 
him, he sent to the widow fifty dollars, and told her he 
would ever be her friend. This anecdote, so highly ho- 
nourable to his Lordship’s memory, has not been told be- 
fore in print. Lieutenant Hare, who was on the spot at 
the time, furnished the particulars, and added, that in the 
year 1817, Lord Byron, then proceeding to Constanti- 
nople, landed at the same spot, and made a handsome 
present to the widow and her son, who recollected the cir- 
cumstance, but knew not Lord Byron, his dress and ap- 
pearance having so altered him.—Ldinburgh Star. 


Extraordinary Meteor.—From a private letter of recent 
date, from G uelderland, in Holland :—** In the latter end 
of August, a singular aérial phenomenon took place at 
eleven o’clock in the evening, viz. a very considerable blue 
light was seen, which gave a most extraordinary appear- 
ance to all surrounding objects; so much so, that, not- 
withstanding it was a full moon, and fine clear weather, 
it so frightened the servants who were standing in the 
garden behind our house, that one of them came running 
into our room, in the greatest state of alarm, to mention 
the circumstance. The same appearance was noticed at 
the very moment through the whole country, which proves 
that the substance or combustible fluid which emitted 











it must have been at a great elevation.” 
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Si volet Usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus, et norma loquendi. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Before entering upon the consideration of Cas- 
tor’s remarks, it may be proper to remind him of the 
source from which the rules of grammar are derived: for, 
if Castor’s rules and mine should not exactly correspond, 
it will be necessary to fix upon a method of determining 
to whose rules the preference must be given. And this 
determination must undoubtedly be made by an induction 
of facts observed in the practice of the best authors. Rules 
of grammar are general conclusions, obtained by observ- 
ing in what particulars all the most approved authors 
agree. Thus Murray determines that whose must be ad- 
mitted as the possessive case of which, as well as of who, 
because he finds that Milton, Pope, Blair, &c. agrce in 
using it. Grammar rules, then, can never prove that any 
mode of expression is wrong, if it is used by all, or even 
by a majority of the best authors, Facts in grammar are 
to be ascertained exactly in the same way as facts in natu- 
ral philosophy. Keeping these principles in view, I pro- 
ceed to make a few remarks on Castor’s letter. 

First, then, Castor is ** inclined to say, that grammar 
és not learned at school.” Now [ appeal to you if it is not 
a sufficient answer to this assertion to say, that I am in- 
clined to assert that grammar is sometimes learned at 
school. Castor offers neither fact nor argument in support 
of his assertion ; but I have often publicly exhibited facts 
in support of mine. And if Castor is very desirous to as- 
certain ‘the actual state of things,” I make no hesitation 
to * propose absolutely,” that judges shall be chosen, and 
that Castor shall take his place at the desk with those who 
I say have learned grammar at school; and if the judges 
shall decide, that Castor shows any great superiority over 
them, I must of course concede the point to Castor, for a 
time. 

In the next place, Castor points out a paragraph of 
mine which he‘ calls * illustrative of the prevailing in- 
accuracies of the day.” It is this: —‘* Now as you are the 
conductor of a very respectable literary publication, I 
should think the reviewers and the public would readily 
admit that you understand grammar. I should propose, 
therefore, that you should call at my school, and give the 
boys a subject to write upon, in your presence. While 


with the communication with respect to the late Pretender’s 
papers. I sHOULD THINK, as you_seem to do, that 
money would be the best means of coming at them. I am, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, C. J. Fox.” Thus it 
appears that what Castor calls one of the ‘* prevailing in- 
accuracies of the day,” was adopted by the most eminent 
men above twenty years ago, and that though I should 
teach my pupils to write like Fox or Pitt, Castor would 
not admit that they had ‘* learned grammar at school !"” 

What will Castor say when he finds the grammarian 
Murray also decidedly against him? ‘* Observe, also, 
that the auxiliaries should and would are used to express 
the present, and future, as well as the past: as it is my 
desire that he should or would come now or tu-morrow. 
So that, in this mood, the precise time of the verb is very 
much determined by the nature and drift of the sentence.” 
Larger grammar, page 83. 

I intended to conclude with a few remarks on Castor’s 
composition ; but as my letter is already sufficiently long, 
I must reserve them for your next publication. 

JAMES MACGOWAN. 

Hope-street, Nov. 4, 1825. 





THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
<a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r—The commer.cement of a course of lectures on the 
Furioso of Ariosto, by Signor Panizzi, has recalled to my 
mind a paragraph in one of the numbers of the Mercury 
of last year, relative to his introductory letter on Tasso, 
wherein he is represented to have maintained that the 
Italian language was co-existent with the Latin under 
the Romans. I thought this most improbable theory 
had long been exploded by Italian critics, and the late 
philological researches of M. Raynouard had completely 
set the question at rest. Perhaps some of your readers 
who attended the course will have the goodness to explain 
the grounds on which Signor Panizzi has formed his opi- 
nion, and the proofs by which he supports it. The Ita- 
lian, as well as all its kindred dialects, was undoubtedly 
formed from the corruption of the Latin, the breaking up 
of which, and the gradual progress of the languages which 
sprung from its ruins, present a subject of great interest 
and curiosity. Should you think it sufficiently attractive, 
I shall have pleasure, as far as my knowledge extends, in 
drawing up a short history of the Italian, from its uncouth 
commencement to the polish and harmony it attained in 
the sixteenth century.—Yours, &c. X. 








soine were writing you might examine others in the 
of grammar. You could then report your opinion, and 
publish some of the compositions, just as you received 
them from the boys; and thus give the reviewers an op- 
portunity of judging for themselves, and of retracting or 
supporting the doctrine which they have advanced.”” 

‘* In this brief paragraph,”’ says Castor, ‘* it appears to 
me that no less than eight inaccuracies are manifest.” 
Here I cannot but compliment Castor on his displaying 
such a talent for mudtiplication, as might render him a 
valuable coadjutor of the renowned Mr. Hamilton, who 
professed to teach ** 10,000 words in ten easy and pleasant 
lessons.” 

As Castor’s objection is brought solely against my 
miaking use of what he calls ‘*the past tense,” and as I 
have carried an exact correspondence of past tenses through- 
out the paragraph, an ordinary critic would have charged 





ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
—— 

Mr. Panizzi commenced his second course of lectures 
upon Italian Literature, on Tuesday last, at the Royal 
Institution, before a numerous and most respectable au- 
dience. The subject selected is the Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto, a writer who, wanting Dante’s sublimity, and 
Tasso’s sweetness and polish, is yet superior to both, in 
airiness, invention, and fancy. ‘The lecturer, full of en- 
thusiasm, we suspect, as well from temperament as from 
education, had already distinguished himself, in the earlier 
part of the year, by his development of the beauties of the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, and by his candid and judicious 
criticism of the machinery of that poem. His analysis of 
Ariosto ptomises to be equally interesting. The introduc- 
tory lecture was chiefly devoted to a succinct, but lumi- 


me with only one inaccuracy, namely, that of beginning | nous view of the rise, progress, and effects of chivalry, 
with a wrong tense. But I am sorry that I cannot allow- with reference to romantic poetry in general, rather than 


Castor the satisfaction of thinking that he has detected 


| to any examination of the merits of Ariosto in particular: 


even one inaccuracy in my letter. For I shall prove that | yet, whenever he had occasion to exemplify his opinions 
“« J should propose” is perfectly correct. It is the most | by allusions to that author, his observations were every 
delicate form in which a proposal can be made, a hint | where stamped with originality and genius. He took an 


given, or an assent expressed. It is thus used by that 
distinguished statesman Mr. Fox, in a letter to Sir Richard 
Phillips, I give you the first sentence, and the last.— 
“Sir, L am exceedingly obliged to you for your letter 


| opportunity to draw an indignant and eloquent contrast 
| between that lukewarm spirit with which the powers of 


Europe now look upon the struggle between the crescent 


; and cross, and the general apathy of the Christian world, 





as compared with the zeal and religious fervour that ani- 
mated the efforts of our forefathers against the infidel. 
The institution of chivalry he traced back to Charlemagne, 
and portrayed the influence that it had exercised in hu- 
manizing the barbarous and military spirit of that and 
subsequent ages. He briefly alluded to the popular tra- 
ditions anterior to that reign, and to the songs of the 
Troubadours which succeeded. Glancing at the actions 
of the great heroes of chivalry, he did not forget the ex- 
ploits of Richard Cour de Lion, nor the inhumanity of 
that Austrian, whose successors, with a degree of cruclty 
and injustice similar to that which they exercised towards 
our own Monarch, have incarcerated or exiled Italy's 
best and noblest sons. Judging from the romantic adven- 
tures of the knights of the round table, the extravagances 
of Turpin and other chroniclers, the lecturer concluded 
that the Orlando Furioso was, in some degree, founded 
on the fictions prevalent in the poet’s own days; and he 
added, that what now appears highly exaggerated and 
frequently preposterous, was, if not of common belief 
among the better informed, yet of such general report 
among the credulous, that Ariosto, in writing an epic 
romance, had no other course to pursue than to adapt 
himself to the singular spirit of the age. All this, and 
much more, which our limits oblige us to omit, was con- 
ceived and expressed with a talent and felicity beyond all 
praise: his delivery at once elegant, easy, and impressive, 
and his diction such as bespoke the gentleman and the 
scholar. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.} 





Thermo- 
meter 
noon. 


{ hermo- 
meter 8 
morning 


Barometer Remarks 
at during {the Wiud at 


Extreme) State of 
ight. | at noon. | 








noon, noon. 


Oct. 
26 





47 20| 41 o| S.8.W. leisy. 
48 0| 42 20! S. " \sultry. 
56 0| 43 0 N.N W.'Rain &eloudy. 
0| 53 0! 41 0| W.S.W. Rain. 
56 20 46 0| S.W. (Cloudy. 
850) 48 0/W.N.W. Fair. 

‘slight showers 
55 20' 46 0{W.S.W. Fair, with 


29 81 
27 | 29 80 
28 | 29 82 
29 | 29 74 
30 | 29 70 
31 | 29 76 


Noy. 
1 | 29 67 


Co Correspondents. 


Music.—We thank our correspondent 4. for an interesting 
Jewish chaunt from Dr. Cratch’sspecimens. We shalltake 
an early opportunity of publishing it; and A. in the mean- 
time will, perhaps further oblige us by stating whether 
there are any words accompanying the air in Dr. Cratch’s 
work. We shall be much obliged if this correspondent 
will favour us with any other little morceau which he 
may chance to meet with in his reading. We have seve- 
ral musical contributions in store, besides those which 
we have recently acknowledged. We have an Italian Trio, 
we believe hitherto never printed in this country; and we 
take this opportunity to thank Mr. Molyneux for the 
trouble he has taken to transcribe it for the Kaleidoscope. 

Lings TO A Dyna InFant, with which Mr. Putnam has 
often delighted his audience, shall appear in an early num- 
ber of the Kaleidoscope We are obliged to that gentleman 
for the trouble he has taken to transcribe it. 

VENTRILOQUISM.—The interesting article on this subjeet, 
which occupies several columns of this day's Kaleidoscope, 
will extend to another number, if not totwo numbers of 
our publication. 

ORIGINAL TRANSLATION.—We have been favoured by a cor- 
respondent with an original translation of the song in'the 
last Kaleidoscope, descriptive of the desert scene between 
Mathilde and Malek Adhel. We shall have much pleasure 
in introducing it to our readers next week. ' 

IMPROVED WARMING-PANS.—We have to thank B. G. for a very 
useful suggestion on this subject, which shall not be lost 
sight of. 

#14 La&ia Caispts.—This mysterious, and, we believe, 
hitherto unsolved enigma, has already appeared in one of 
the early volumes of the Kaleidoscope. It will, however, 
bear repetition, and we thank our correspondent, Europe, 
for calling our attention to it. 

We have to acknowledge—E. M.—B. E.—-Bob Logic—and 
L. J. M. 
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